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An Epistle of Witt1aM Leppra, to Friends, 
written by him the day before he was put to 
death. 

To the Society of the little flock of Christ, grace and 

peace be mu'tiplied. 

Most dear and inwardly beloved ! 

The sweet influences of the morning star, like 
a flood, distilling into my innocent habitation, 
hath so filled me with the joy of the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness, that my spirit is as if it did 
not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is wholly 
swallowed up in the bosom of eternity, from 
whence it bad its being. 

Alas! alas! what can the wrath and spirit of 
man that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the heat 
aud strength of the king of the locusts, which 
came out of the pit, do unto one that is hid in 
the secret places of the Almighty ; or unto them 
that are gathered under the healing wings of the 
Prince of Peace; under whose armour of light 
they shall be able to stand in_the day of trial, 
“having on the breastplate of righteousness, and 
the sword of the Spirit,” which is their weapon 
of war against wickedness, principalities and 
powers, and the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, both within and without? O my beloved, 
I have waited liketa dove at the windows of the 
ark, and have stood still in that watch, which the 
Master, without whom I could do nothing, did 
at his coming rewar@with the fulness of his love; 
wherein my heart did rejoice, that | might in the 
love and life of God speak a few words to you, 
sealed with the spirit of prowise, that the taste 
thereof might be a savour of life to your life, and 
a testimony in you of my innocent death. And 


if I had been altogether silent, and the Lord had 
not opened my mouth unto you, yet he would 
have op2ned your hearts, and there have sealed 
my innocency with the streams of life, by which 
we ure all baptized into that body which is of 
God, with whom and in whose presence there is 
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life, in which, as you abide, you stand upon the 
pillar and ground of Truth. For the life being 
the truth and the way, go not one step without 
it, lest you should compass a mountain in the 
wilderness ; for unto every thing there is a season. 
As the flowing of the ocean doth fill every creek 
and branch thereof, and then retires again to- 
wards its own being and fulness, and leaves a 
savour behind it, so doth the life and virtue of 
God flow into every one of your hearts, whom he 
hath made partakers of his divine nature; and 
when it withdraws but a little, it leaves a sweet 
savour behind it, that many can say, “they are 
made clean through the word that he hath spoken 
tothem.” In which innocent condition you may 
see what you are in the presence of God, and what 
you are without him. 

Therefure, my dear hearts, let the enjoyment 
of the life alone be your hope, your joy and con- 
solation; and let the man of God flee those things 
that would lead the mind out of the cross, for 
then the savour of life will be buried; and though 
some may speak of things that they received in 
the life, as experiences, yet the life being veiled, 
and the savour that it left behind washed away 
by the fresh floods of temptation, the condition 
that they did enjoy in the life boasted of by the 
airy thing, will be like the manna that was 
gathered yesterday, without any good scent or 
jsavour. For it was ouly well with the man while 
lhe was in the life of innoceacy, but being driven 
from the presence of the Lord in the earth, what 
can he boast of ? And although you know these 
things, and many of you much more than I can 
say, yet for the love and zeal 1 bear to the Truth, 
aud honor of God, and tender desire of my soul 
to those that are young, that they may read me 
in that from which I write, to strengthen them 
| against the wiles of the subtle serpent that be- 
guiled Eve, I say, stund in the watch within, in 
the fear of the Lord, which is the very entrance 
of wisdom, and the state wherein you are ready 
to receive the secrets of the Lord. Hunger and 
thirst patiently; be not weary, neither doubt ; 
stand still, and cease from thine own working, 
and in due time thou shalt enter into rest, and 
thy eyes shall behold his salvation, whose testi- 
monies are sure, and righteous altogether. Let 
them be as a seal upon thine arm, and as jewels 
about thy neck, that others may see what the 
Lord has done for your souls. Confess him be- 
fore men, yea, before Lis greatest enemies ; fear 
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not what they can do unto you: greater is he that 
is in you, than he that is in the world; for he 
will clothe you with humility, and in the power 
of his meekness you shall reign over all the rage 
of your enemies, in the favor of God; wherein, 
as you stand in faith, ye are ‘the salt of the 
earth; for many seeing your good works, may 
glorify God in the day of their visitation.’ Take 
heed of receiving that which you saw not in the 
light, lest you give ear to the enemy. Bring all 
things to the light, “‘that they may be proved 
whether they are wrought in God. The love of 
the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eye, are without the light, in the world ;” 
therefore possess your vessels in all sanctification 
and honor, and let your eye look at the mark. 
‘“‘ He that hath called you is holy;” and if there 
be an eye that offends, “ pluck it out, and cast it 
from you.” Let not a temptation take hold, for 
if you do, it will keep you from the favor of God, 
and that will be a sad state, for without grace 





appeared for our relief. We then had a very in- 
teresting opportunity with the Cataraugus Tribe, 
where we had seven or eight of their Chiefs, and 
seven of their chief women, with a number of 
others present, unto whom much was said and 
much more was felt, we being under the neces- 
sity of speaking through an interpreter, and we 
believed there were amongst them some good 
Christians, who appeared to be conversant with 
a good degree of the source of life, and it truly 
caused them to feel very near to us. 





Extracts from a Memoir of RicnarD ReyNo.ps, 
by his grand-daughter. 
(Continued from page 483 ) 

At the time when Richard Reynolds returned to 
his former residence, called the Bank, about one 
mile from the works at Ketley, his family con- 
sisted of William and Hannah Mary, the children 
of his first, and two little boys, Michael and 
Richard, the children of his seeond marriage : 


possessed, there is no assurance of salvation: | and shortly after, on the 31st of July, 1768, was 


‘‘ By grace ye are saved,” and the witnessing of | 
it is sufficient for you, to which I commend you} 
all, my dear Friends, and in it remain your | 


brother, W1iLt1AM LEppRa. 
Boston goal, the 13th of 


the First month, 1660—1. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF ELISHA DAW- 
SON TO HIS CHILDREN. 
(No date.) 


born his youngest son, Joveph. Here he lived 
many years, carrying on an extensive business, 
in an enlightened and comprehensive spirit, with 
undeviating integrity and industry. [is prin- 
ciple, in all cases of bargain and sale, was, accord- 
ing to the old adage, “ Live and let live ;”’ and, 


as an instance of the consistency with which he 


acted up to his motto, it may be adduced that, 
at the breaking out of the American war, when 
bar-irun rose to an extravagant price, and the 


We were near seven miles in Canada, visiting | makers of pig-iron could obtain their own terms, 


all the meetings of Friends in that province, | instead of taking an unreasonable advantage of 
and travelled, 1 suppose, between seven andj the opportunity, he proposed to his customers 
eight hundred miles. We had an opportunity | that it should be left to one of themselves to 
with the Brother-Town Indians near Utica, where | name a fair price for pig iron in the then state of 
we had their principal men and some of their|the trade, and to determine the scale of propor- 
grave women witb us. It truly proved aninter- | tionate reduction which should take place when 
esting opportunity, they mostly being able to} the price of bar-iron should fall, as he foresaw 
speak aud to understand the English language. { that it would follow the then great and unsatisfied 
We had much te communicate, and after we had | demand. The proposal was accepted, and by 
got through and relieved our minds amongst |the scale which was then fixed, his conduct was 
them, I think there were seven or eight appeared | governed, so long as he remained in the iron 
constrained to declare largely of their own ex-| trade. 

perience of the goodness of the Great Spirit,| He early interested himself in the condition of 
and of their thankful feelings to Him for send- | the work-people whom he employed, establishing 
ing us amongst them; for what had been said | schools, building for them gconvenient cottages, 
seemed like fuod to their souls. They told us| and attending to their comfort. In all these ob- 
many had come among them and said the Great | jects he possessed the active sympathy of his 
Spirit sent them to preach to them, but their| wife, who, in her particular sphere of benevo- 





words did not satisfy their souls, for they liked | 


to feel where words came from; and truly we 
felt great peace of min for complying with the 
little pointing of duty to a poor and much in- 
jured people,—after which we were amongst 
another nation of what are cailed the Mohawk 
Indians in Canada, who were under British in- 
fluence, and appeared to be instructed in the out- 
ward forms, while it is to be feared that the life 
and power of Truth were too much overlooked. 
We left them with painful feelings, but no way 








lence, was a most kind friend to her poorer neigh- 
bors, ever ready to help them with food and 
clothing in their time of need, and with advice 
|and medicine in their times of sickness. Denil 
| of self was a ruling principle of her conduct, and 
that she took an enlarged view of this duty was 
evident on one occasion, when she thought it 
right to remonstrate with one of her sons, upon 
his wearing so fine a broad cloth for his coat, as 
an expensive luxury. When he explained to 
her that, for weaving, it was necessary to sepa- 
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rate the long wool from the shorter staple, and 
that, in consequence of rich people buying the 
fine cloth, the coarser fabric could be sold at a 
price within the reach of the poorer classes, she 
at once acknowledged its reasonableness, and 
said she no longer objected to all those persons 
wearing fine cloth who could properly afford so 
to do. 

In 1769, Richard Reynolds lost his father, 
and in February, 1770, his son Michael. The 
death of his little child affected him deeply, and 
he makes touching mention of the event in one 
of his letters : 

«“ We buried poor little Michael this day 
week. I never saw a persoa die before, and the 
scene affected me extremely. He breathed with 
such difficulty, that it was manifestly a labor to 
live, but yet discovered not the least frowardness 
or impatience. There is nothing so affecting as 
to see patient innocence in extreme suffering ; 
what then must a parent feel when it is borne by 
one of his infant offspring: but the struggle is 
now over, the conflict is ended, and he now is, 
must be happy. . . . My judgment is reconciled 
to the event ; but it will require more time to 
obliterate the many little engaging actions and 
expressions, the recollection of which moves and 
will continue to move the affections: and if thou 
should happen to recollect the innocency of his 
countenance, and the simplicity of his inquiries 
concerning his little brother, as he sat on thy 
knee by the fireside, however unavailing, however 
useless to thyself or him, thy judgment may con- 
vince thee any emotion will be, yet I believe thou 
wilt not be able to recollect those circumstances, 
trivial as they are, without being also moved.” 

The state of the iron trade, in 1774, fully 
justified gloomy auticipations, and it is evident 
from my grandfather s letters, that his expecta- 
tions respecting it were unfavorable; yet, as he 
knew the worst that could occur, and had made 
preparation fur the worst, by keeping a balance 
at the credit of his stock avcount, to mect it, bis 
peace and comfort do not appear to have been 
materially affected by anxiety on the subject. 
Renderea independent by the resources of his 
own mind, and his simple and rational tastes, bis 
happiness was less affected by those changes and 
fluctuations in property, which are in general 
felt as so grievous an evil. At the outset of his 
life, the horror of debt, which never deserted him 
till its close, determined him never to exceed his 
means; and he commenced house-keeping, and 
made all bis household arrangements, upon a 
system of strict economy, which enabled him un- 
failingly to adhere to this invaluable resolution. 
The advantage which he derived from acting on 
this principle, and his observation of the lo-s 
which others sustained from the neglect of it, in- 
duced him, as a rule, to liquidate every demand 
to which he was liable, previous to the annual 
settlement of his accounts. 
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He thus, at a later period, advised his eldest 
son, then lately married :— 

¢ May I without offence on the present 
occasion, mention the word frugality, as includ- 
ing an avoidance of all unnecessary expense, till 
either of thy own or the Company’s there is a 
deposit of a few thousands for such emergencies. 
I am aware, thy late engagements, the company 
thou had to entertain at Bristol, &c., as well as 
the length of time, must have occasioned a con- 
siderable expenditure, and if it would not savour 
too much of the prudence, or rather parsimony 
of old age, I would recommend an attention to 
small expenses, which, occurring so frequently, 
amount in the year to a sum incredible to thosa 
who have taken no account of them ; but the in- 
dependency which is purchased by early ecouomy, 
was a sufficient inducement to me to begin life 
and continue it too, as long as it was necessary, 
upon a small scale, and 1 now thankfully taste 
the fruits of it in the enjoyment of the conveni- 
ences of life myself, and at times in assisting 
some others to procure them: the same conduct 
for a much shorter time will probably put it in 
thy power to retire in the manner thou wishes to 
do, and approves in thy father,” 

The care which he took, in the education of 
his children, was commensurate with the estimate 
which he had formed of its importance to their 
present and future well-being. He engaged for 
his eldest son, when he was but eight years of 
age, a tutor who proved a valuable acquisition to 
his family and to himself personally, as he was 
a man of exemplary integrity, of refined manners, 
and possessed of considerable literary and scien- 
tific attainments. He preferred, so far as it was 
practicable, an education at home,—as being less 
liable to the influence of bad example than at a 
public school, and as affording them more rational 
amusements, and more frequent opportunities of 
observation and improvement. He was earnestly 
desirous, and unremitting in his endeavors to 
train them in “ a religious life and conversation,” 
and consistently in every respect with the opin- 
ions and precepts of the Society of Friends. He 
paid great attention to their instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures, particularly in the New Testa- 
ment; the “ Sermon on the Mount,” he regarded 
as the compendium of afl Christian duty, and he 
required each of his children, as soon as they 
were capable of understanding it, to commit it 
to memory, and to repent it alovd every Sunday 
evening, without missing a single word. 

He had great consideration for the young, 
liked to see them cheerful and happy, took an 
interest in their pleasures, and in various ways 
promoted their enjoyment; and although his oe- 
casionally stern manner and bis undeviating 
punctuality kept them in some awe of him, yet 
was he beloved and respected by them in no 
common degree. In the fruit season, he would 





send them into the garden, with frec leave to. 
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gather the fruit ; and upon one day of the year, 
which was called ‘ gooseberry-day,” he collected 
a number of boys in his neighborhood, and gave 
them the like permission. With his servants, he 
was very strict; but on the other hand he was 
remarkably attentive to their comfort and welfare 
in every respect, and was indeed their true friend, 
both spiritually andtemporally. His temper was 
by nature hasty ; and if, in moments of irritation, 
he spoke to them more strongly than the occasion 
justified, or with a severity which, upon reflec- 
tion, appeared to himself inconsistent with the 
meckness and forbearance of a disciple of Jesus, 
he hesitated not frankly to acknowledge, and to 
apologize to them for biserror. And in the same 
spirit of humility, he has been known even to 
follow a poor woman to her house, and ask her 
excuse fur having either spoken hastily, or sent 
a sharp message to her, when she had applied to 
him for help at an unseasonable time. It would 
be difficult to express how deeply he lamented 
this infirmity: we know that in private he 
prayed earnestly for the Divine forgiveness, and 
for grace to assist him in overcoming this and 
every other temptation to evil. He was most 
charitable in his judgments of others, and always 
discouraged, not only evil-speaking of the absent, 
but the trifling gossip about other persons and 
their concerns, which was then, and is now, so 
much too common; and the same charitabie feel- 
ing made him slow to believe reports, injurious 
to the reputation of those who, not being present, 
were unable to explain or to justify their con- 
duct. 

My grandfather was an early riser (in the 
winter mornings lighting his own fire,) regular 
and methodical in all his hahits, punctual in the 
extreme, and very determinately exacting from 


others the same punctuality. Order and neat- 


ness pervaded the character of all his household 


arrangements ; and over the fire-place in his 


kitchen, he had a board placed, upon which was 


painted in large letters, these words, “ A place 


for everything, and everything in its place.” He 
remarked that the adoption of this maxim of the 


famous De Witt’s proved often helpful to bim,— 


“to do one thing st a time—to think, to speak 


of or attend to nothing else till the one thing was 


fairly done with ; this with application will enable 
a man to do much business, and have sufficient 


leisure to write to his friends and to enjoy their 


company.” 

His enjoyment and admiration of the beauties 
of nature, was extreme, especially of extensive 
prospects over well-wooded and richly-cultivated. 
lands. It was with intense delight that he looked 
upon such scenery, when it was bathed in the 


glorious hues of sunset ; the elevated situation of 


his first residence afforded him this pleasure, and 
frequently on a fine evening, he would take his 
pipe, and retire to a spot, from whence he had 
a full view of the Wrekin, the Ercall Woods, 


and in the distance, Cader-Idris, and the moun- 
tains of Montgomery and Flintshire. There he 
would contemplate in silence, the setting sun, 
slowly descending till it touched the distant bills, 
and apparently expanding, increase in grandeur 
and splendor, till it sunk clear and unclouded 
below the horizon. He did not, however, while 
indulging in the soothing influence of his pipe, 
allow himself to fall into a state of dreamy un- 
consciousness ; but, under feelings of admiration, 
and devotion, such times were to him, seasons of 
elevated thought and serious reflection. 

In a letter to his daughter, telling her of a new 
arbor which he had then lately made, he says, 
“From thence [ have seen three or four as fine 
sunsets as I at any time have seen—and if the 
gradual going down, and last, last twinkle of 
the once radiant orb, the instant when it was, 
and was not, to be seen—made me think of that 
awful moment when the last sigh consigns the 
departing soul to different, if not distant scenes ; 
the glorious effulgence gilding the western 
horizon with inimitabls magnificence, naturally 
suggested the idea of celestial splendor, and in- 
spired the wish that (through the assistance of 
His grace) a faithful obedience to the requirings 
of our great Maker and Master may in that 
solemn season justify the hope of my being ad- 
mitted into that city, which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the 
glory of God lightens it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” 

Led by his keen appreciation of the beauties 
of natural scenery, it was his practice, on bis re- 
turn from London, Bristol, and elsewhere, to take 
in his way home, places remarkable for their 
picturesque beauty, or which were in any respect 
of interest to a traveller, such as Cheddar Cliffs 
in Somersetshire, Stowe, Hagley Park, the 
Leasowes and Enville ; he made frequent excur- 
sions in his own neighborhood, to Hawkstone, 
and Apley ‘lerrace ; and, once in every year, he 
was accustomed to assemble a large party to spend 
a day upon the Wrekin. This hill is remarkable 
from its rising up alone so abruptly from the 
plain that it commands a most extensive view. 
Looking to the north, may be seen Hawkstone, 
(the obelisk clearly visible,) and beyond, in the 
distance, the Cheshire, and to the left of these 
the Welsh hil's, the Moel-Vama range and Dinas 
Bran. Still further to the west, in the distance, 
are Cader-Idiis and Plinlimmon ; and nearer, the 
Shropshire hills, the Long Mountain, Stiper 
Stones, the | ong Mynt, and those of Church 
Stretton. Approaching the south may be seen, 
the most distant of any point, the Brecon Beacon; 
in the south, the Clechills, which are the bigh- 
est in Shropshire, and Malvern in the extreme 
distance. From the south, turning towards the 
east, come into view the hills of Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire, and the Bar- 
beacon in Staffordshire; due east. a hill ia 
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Leicestershire ; and coming round again to the 
north, the Derbyshire Peak and hills in Cheshire. 
Such is the extreme boundary liue ; while nearer 
to the foot of the Wrekin, in the vast surround- 
ing plain, lie Shrewsbury and other towns and 
villages, richly cultivated fields of different shades 
and colors, spread out like an immense map, in- 
terspersed with gentlemen’s seats and farm- 
houses,—and here and there in the other direc- 
tion, the smoke hanging like a mist, marks the 
situation of various iron-works and collieries, and, 
to complete the scene, the Severn,—Shropshire’s 
beautiful Severn,—winding its way like a silver 
thread througk the lovely landscape ; between 
Coalbrook Dale and Shrewsbury could be counted 
nineteen turns where the river was lost and re- 
turned to sight. The Wrekin is now much 
changed in its external character, and to those 
who knew it forty years ago, is not improved, by 
having been planted almost to the very top. The 
easiest ascent is from the Wellington approach, 
where, at the commencement of the carriage-road, 
is a pretty cottage, built by Mr. Cladde, the pro- 
prietor of that side of the hill. To spend a day 
on the Wrekin, at least once a year, was the 
general custom of the neighborhood, and one 
which my grandfather entered into with all his 
heart. The party usually consisted of himself 
and his family, his relations from Coalbrook Dale, 
and the principal clerks in their employment, 
with their families; and, in short, almost the 
whole of the members of their small congregation 
were invited. On the top of the hill, where are 
some large pieces of rock jutting out of the 
smooth short grass, and affording some shelter 
from the hot rays of the sun, the party seated 
themselves to partake of a bountiful supply of 
provisions: and a cheerful, merry, busy party 
they were. After the meal was over, surrounded 
by his relations and friends, their kind host en- 
deavored to promote the happiness of all those 
whom he had thus brought together. Some- 
times, his countenance beaming with enjoyment 
and genial feeling, he watched with interest the 
games and sportive exercise of the young people; 
at others, he could join in cheerful conversation 
with the elders of the party, when the justness of 
his remarks, his playful wit, his expressions of 
delight, and his admiration of the extensive pros- 
pect before him, charmed all who listened. The 
season which he preferred for these excursions 
was the time of harvest, when the richly-laden 
corn-fields were spread below, and he never failed 
reverently to praise that Being, from whose 
bounteous hand flowed all these blessings. On 
such occasions, and in his walks through the 
woods, he would read or repeat passages from 
*'Thomson’s Seasons,’ (which was frequent- 
ly his pocket companion,) from ‘“ Addison’s 
Hymns,” which were familiar to him in the 
“Spectator,” and from other authors. The 
grander scenery of Wales,—rivers, lakes, water- 
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falls,—all were the objects of bis enthusiastic 
admiration. ‘ But the ocean, (his son says, 
speaking of his father,)—the ocean, in its calm, 
or when stirred by the light breeze, or when the 
mighty winds drove the rolling billows, breaking 
into foam on the rocky shore at his feet,—I can 
find no words to describe the intensity of his 
emotions of wonder and delight.” 

His friendships were ardent and sincere, and 
were a source of enjoyment which engaged a 
large portion of his thoughts and affections. 
Reverence for goodness, which was a marked 
feature in his character, and his lowly estimate 
of his own religious attainments, led him to be- 
lieve himself far behind those whom he esteemed 
for their piety and virtue, and he looked to such, 
not only for their sympathy, but for their counsel 
and guidance in the Christian path. 

(To be continued.) 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


I should not say, from my experience of my 
own sex, that a woman’s nature is flexible and 
impressible, though her feelings are. I know 
very few instances of a very inferior man ruling 
the mind of a superior woman ; whereas I know 
twenty—fifty—of a very inferior woman ruling 
a superior man., If she loves him, the chances 
are that she will, in the end, weaken and de- 
moralize him. If a superior woman marry a 
vulgar or inferior man, he makes her miserable, 
but he seldom governs her mind or vulgarizes 
her nature, and if there be love on his side, the 
chances are that in the end she will elevate and 
refine him. The most dangerous man to a woman 
is a man of high intellectual endowments morally 
perverted ; for ina woman’s nature there is such a 
necessity to approve where she admires, and te 
believe where she loves—a devotion compounded 
of love and faith is so much a part of her being 
—that while the instincts remain true and the 
feelings uncorrupted, the conscience and the will 
may both be led far astray. Thus fell “ our 
general mother” —type of her sex—overpowered 
rather than deceived, by the collos of intellect— 

half serpent, half angclic.—Jamicson. 


SERENITY. 


A habit of serenity, or self-possession, says 
Fordyce, is the very foundation of all heartfelt 
happiness; and they can enjoy nothing to pur- 
pose, at least not for any continuance, w ho cannot 
enjoy their own thoughts. The gratifications of 
such as are forever flying from themselves, and 
bustling along in the gratificatinns of external 
objects, that they may shun the cognizance of 
reason, and verdict of conscience, are not felicity, 
but hurry, extravagance, distraction. The first 
moment of leisure detects the imposture ; and 
the injured mind, when permitted to speak out, 
loudly declares that nothing can give her satis- 
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faction but what she can view with complacence, | against the fruitful vine, and desolate tombs 
as dictated by her best sentiments, or not repug-| stand opposite to cheerful cottages. We had 
nant to them. passed through the long streets of Nablous, 
where a jealous and fanatic tribe still hate intru- 
sive Christians, as the Samaritans of old hated 
the Jews who ventured to come to Sychar. We 
had seen the quarter where the remnant of this 
Samaritan race still keep their synagogue and 





From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
SAMARIA, 

‘‘On a beautiful evening, in the Spring of 
1854, at set of sun, we climbed thesacred moun- 
tain of the Samaritans, which stands in the lo- show the parchment relic of the book of their 
cal centre of the land of Israel, to enjoy the | fathers’ devotion. And fitly to end a day full 
last delight of a day crowded with the finest | of varied and stirring associations, we ascended 
excitements. Early in the morning, we had | in its last hour, the mountain where tho fathers 
rode over the mountains to Bethel,—the spot | of the Samaritans worshipped, to survey from 
where weary Jacob saw in his dream the way | its height the goodly hills of Ephraim and the 
to heaven, and set the anointed stone in testi- | famous cities of Ahab and Herod. 





mony of the presence of Jehovah,—where 
Samuel went from year to year in his circuit to 
judge Israel,—where the old prophet took into 





Bold and striking rose there before us, shut- 
ting in all the northern prospect, the frowning 
| summit of Mount Ebal. The sepulchres at its 


his house the man of God from Judah, who | base, the crags along its side and its barren and 
came to prophesy against the idol that king Je- | utterly forlorn aspect, seem to justify that read- 
roboram had established there; and we had tried | ing of the Samaritan Pentateuch which takes 
to choose, among the fragments of that ruined | the altar from Ebal and sets it upon Gerizim. 
village, which was the stone of the patriarch’s | Most of the sun-face of Gerizim, indeed, is not 





pillow, and which the blocks of the profane 
monarch’s altar. We had passed the site of 
Shiloh, keeping still its ancient name in the 
poor Arab village,—of Shiloh, the first sacred 
city of the restored children of Jacob, where 
the tabernacle was fixed, the wandering ark 
found rest, the feast of the Lord was kept, and 
the daughters of the people came out to dance 
in dances,—the city of the judges and the pro- 
phets, where Eli ministered in bis age, and Sam- 
uel in his youth,—cursed at last as fatally for 
the wickedness, as it was blest at first by the 
piety of the people. We had rested at noon- 
day in that charming valley, by the side of that 
khan and fountains, where travellers from 
Ephraim into Judah for ages, were wont to halt, 


which recalls yet by its name}the Lebonah of | 


the judges. We had seen grain almost white to 
the harvest, on those very broad fields where Je- 
sus bade his disciples look around and see it; 
and where marauding Bedouins, robbing of their 
fruits the industrious husbandmen, still illus- 
trate the word,—‘‘ Other men labored, and ye 
are entered into their labors.” We had paused 
at the well of Jacob, to remember our Saviour’s 
interview with the woman, to prove by experi- 
ment that the ‘well is deep,” and to regret 
that we had “nothing to draw with,” that we, 
too, might drink refreshing water from the foun- 
tain of a hostile race. We had looked into the 
doorway of that small white dome, which cov- 
ers the grave, as Mahometans and Christians 
believe, of the favorite son to whom Jacob gave 
all this parcel of ground. 


Ebol, the mount ofZcursing, and Gerizim, the 
mount of blessing, might symbolise still, by 
their contrasted fortunes, their ancient Scripture- 
fame ; if the barren rock might ‘not rise over 


We had watched, ri- | 
ding up the narrowing valley, if the slopes of | 


more fertile than that of its rival. But above 
\the town, where the valley is the narrowest, 
there is a broad strip of green, in which vines, 
fig-trees and olive trees grow in terraces, and 
fulfil the promise of fertility to the mouut of 
blessing.” These cease as you approach the 
mountain-top, and you find, on the broad plain 
which makes the summit, the signs rather of 
ancient power than of present fruitfulness. The 
groves are gone, but the rocks are very sacred : 
/some are part of the altar, which was first built 
upon the mountain, and are called the “ stones 
of the covenant,” which were brought across the 
| Jordan by the tribes of Israel. Others are por- 
tions of the temple; to Samaritan eyes, as sa- 
ered as the Caaba of Mecca to Moslems, or the 
sepulchre to Christians. Others are fragments 
of the castle, and still remain in the symmetric 
order and strength of fortress-walls. Here a 
| double row of stones mark the place where the 
remnant of the people still keep the passover, and 

| sacrifice their seven memorial lambs. On this 
summit they fix the spot, where Abraham of- 
fered Isaac upon the altar, and began that series 
of sacrifices which have never ceased. The 
ashes there, which remain from the last burnt- 
offering would tell the story of the Jewish feast- 
days without any guide’s varacious assertions. 
Not only on the passover, but on their day of 
atonement, on their pentecost and on their feast 
of tabernacles, do the Samaritans come up, 
bringing with them on this last day branches 
| for tents, in which they pass the night upon the 
mountain. 
At the foot of Gerizim, and nearly filling the 
space between the two mountains, is the city of 
Nablous. The name of this city is but slightly 
altered from Neapolis,—the name which it bore 
in the days of Vespasian. In the Scripture nar- 
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ratives it is called Shecham, Sichem, and Sychar. 
Its beginning goes back to the earliest historical 
ages. The patriarchs all knew it, and dwelt in 
or nearit. It became after the return of the 
tribes, a city of refuge, and the city of the Le- 
vites. Here the aged Joshua summoned the 
people together to hear his parting testimony, 
rehearsed before them the distinguished favors, 
which God had vouchsafed to him, renewed so- 
lemuly the covenant of obedience, and set up 
the stone of remembrance under an oak of the 
sanctuary. There Abimelech conspired with his 
brethren, and destroyed the city, which, heark- 
ening to the voice of God, would not share his 
treachery. Here, after the death of Solomon, 
Rehoboham came to receive the homage of the 
tribes, and returned to their complaint that inso- 
lent answer which divided his kingdom, and 
gave a rival prince to [sracl. To this city, the 
Assyrian king sent those men from the East, 
who honored the worship of the captive He- 
brews, mingling it with their own idolatry, and 
became the ancestors of the Samaritans. Ages 


after, we find this the capital of an alien people, | 


whuse name was a by-word among the faithful 


Jews, whose profession of lawful descent from | 


Abraham was scornfully rejected ; and whose ci- 
ties were to be avoided even by the missionaries 
of the Gospel. It was reckoned a misfortune 
that the pilgrim from Galilee must “ needs go 
through Samaria.” 
were candid minds and willing hearts. They 
came out to hear at the call of the woman; ma- 
ny believed as they listened to the word; and 
the faith of Samaria shamed the indifference of 
Galilee. The two days, which Jesus abode in 
Shechem, were abundant in blessing; and when 
he departed, numbers could say, “We know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” 

The modern city is one of the largest in Pal- 
estine ; yet it is far less extended than the an- 
cient must have been. Its length is somewhat 
less than a mile; its breadth, about one third 
as great as its length. Several long and narrow 
streets run through it from east to west, with 
massive gates at either extremity. These streets 
in the spring are rivers of water, which discharge 
themselves, in either direction, toward the Jor- 
dan and toward the sea. Of the 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, the greater portion are Moslems, celebra- 
ted above all others in Syria for their fanatical 
hatred to Christians of every sect. The few 
Greeks and Catholics there, live in constant fear, 
expecting that massacre will follow the first out- 
break. ‘They are ready, with alarmiag stories 
of the savage fury of the infidels, to annoy tra- 
vellers that pass that way, and so increase the al- 
ready redundant extortion. This hostility to 
Christians is traditional in Nablous 
shown in the early Christian ages, by the at- 
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Yet in this hated city, there | 


It was 


tacks of the Samaritans; later, in the wars of 
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the crusades ; and in the last century, it was so 
bold and insolent that the pilgrims dared not fol- 
low through this city, their proper route to Jeru- 
salem. Even now, few unarmed men dare to pass 
that way ; and the dragomen of travellers dread 
the neighborhood, and caution their friends 
against venturing too far from the encampment. 
The aspect of the people is lowering and suspi- 
As you salute them in the streets, they 
turn hastily away, disdaining to answer. Even 
the Christian interest of the region, and the cu- 
rious sect whose remnant still survive there, will 


| not keep a traveller long with so inhospitable a 


people. 

The Samaritans are gradually dwindlingaway, 
‘and will probably, before the close of this cen- 
| tury, be nearly or quite extinct, even in their 
‘sacred city. Their whole people are but little 
more than 100; and few of these are children. 
They have no enterprise and but little influence. 
Their charge is merely the keeping of their syn- 

agogues and their manuscripts. Their excla- 
siveness and closeness in the observance of pre- 
scribed rites, are equalled only by their profound 
ignorance of all other parts of the world and all 
other people. ‘Toward the Jews they cherish 
the same feeling, which the woman expressed to 
our Saviour. ‘They accuse these enemies of mu- 
tilating the sacred record, of lapsing into idola- 
try, of forsaking their native land, and restrict 
all intercourse with them to the bare necessities 
of trade. The priests find congenial employ- 
| ment in copying the manuscripts, and fulfilling 
| the elaborate duty of the synagogue. This low 
vaulted room, and the houses which surround 
| it, contain all their curiosities. Once they were 
| privileged to exhibit the tombs of distinguished 
priests of the house of Aaron; but now of these 
they have lost the remembrance. The time can- 
not be far distant when the manuscripts which 
they have kept for so many years will pass into 
lthe hands either of Christian travellers, who 
| may secure them to the libraries of the west, or 
of their Jewish enemies, who will make haste to 
destroy such impious treasures.” 
(To be continued ) 








AN ILLITERATE ARAB was once asked how 
he felt assured of the existence of God. “In 
the same manner,” he replied, “as I know, by 

| the foot-prints on the sand, that a man or a beast 
has there passed by.” 


APPAREL. 

Friends are sometimes reproached for their 
plain garb aud language, as if religion did not 
inculeate simplicity in these respects. It is 
however evident, the early Christians bore their 
testimony to the necessity of showing the effi- 
eacy of Christianity in its redeeming power from 
the vain fashions of the world. “Tis not 
enough,” says Tertullian, “ that a Christian be 
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chaste and modest, but he must appear to be so 
—a virtue, of which he should bave such great 
store and treasure, that it ought to flow from his 
mind upon his habit, and break forth from the 


retirements of bis conscience, into the superficies 
of his life.” 
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Memoirs of the life of David Ferris, an approved 
Minister of the Socicty of Friends. Written 
by himself. Revised and corrected from the 
original manuscript. 

In the first number of the present volume, we 
published a copy of a letter from David Ferris 
to Robert Plsasants, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends and a large slave-holder. 
The letter was written in 1774, and illustrates 
the labor into which some of our worthy ances- 
tors were introduced under the influence of reli- 
gious concern, to purge the Society of Friends 
from the iniquity ofslaveholding. Since then these 
memoirs have appeared, and detail in a very in- 
teresting manner, the experience of a man, who 
received the faith of Quakerism from conviction, 
and who, by a faithful attention to that which 
had convinced him, became an able minister of } 
the Gospel. It is stated in the Introduction, as 
the opinion of an eminent minister in the Church | 
of Christ, who has been removed from works to 
rewards, that in his judgment, ‘ David Ferris’s 
memoirs were among the most instructive he had 
ever read, because the author recorded his errors, 





and the meuns of his recovery, more circumstan- 
tially than others.’ David Ferris was a cotem- 
porary of John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, 


being intimately acquainted with both, and in | 


addition to the valuable religious experience de- 
tailed in the volume, there is an appendix con- 
taining some letters on the subject of slavery to 
some members of the Society who were then en- 
gaged in the practice. 

We would recommend this little volume to our 
readers, who can procure it at the store of T. 
Ellwood Chapman, No. 1 South 5th st. 

It is probable that other memoirs exist in 
manuscript, which, if published, would produce 
salutary effects. 


Drep, at his residence in Fulton township, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., on the 14th inst., Taomas SMEDLEY, 
gn esteemed member and Overseer of Little Britain 
Moathly Meeting, in the 58th year of his age. 


' 
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SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance a week or 
two since, remarked an unusual collecting of 
brown thrushes in a thicket contiguous to his 
residence. His attention having been drawa 
towards them for several succeeding days, by 
their loud cries and eccentric movements, he was 
at length induced to investigate more closcly, the 
cause of this unwonted congress of bis feathered 
tenants, and ascertain if possible the cause of 
their excitement. Upon examining the thicket, 
he discovered a female thrush suspended by one 
wing toalimb. Near by was her nest containing 
several half grown birds. 

From the attendant circumstances he concluded 
that the maternal bird must have become en- 
tangled before the process of incubation was com- 
pleted, and that some kindly hearted neighbor 
had supplied her place in hatching and breeding 
her callow offspring. Tle withdrew a few rods, 
and the committee of relief immediately resumed 
the self-imposed duty of administering “ aid and 
comfort” in the form of worms and other insects, 
alternating between the mother and her young— 
she meanwhile cheering them on in their labor of 
love with the peculiar note which led to the dis- 


| covery of her situation. 


Having watched this exhibition of charity for 
some half hour, our informant relieved the mother 
bird. She immediately flew to her nest, express- 
ing her gratitude by her sweetest netes. Her 
charitable friends, their ‘‘ occupation now being 
gone,” dispersed to their respective places of 
abode, singing as they went a song of joy. 

The above statement may be relied on in every 
particular. The many pleasing reflections which 
it suggests we leave to be recorded by rome of 
our friends abroad.—New Haven Herald, 


HOW TO DETERMINE THE CAPACITY OF CISTERNS. 


A simple rule by which farmers and others can 
'determine the contents of a cistern, circular in 
from and of equal size at top and bottom, is this: 
| find the depth and diameter in inches ; square 
| the diameter, and multiply the sqrare by the de- 

cimal -0034, which will find the quantity of gal- 
lons (231 cubic inches being a gallon) for one 
inch in depth. Multiply this by the depth, and 
divide by 314, and the result wili be the number 
of barrels the cistern will hold. For each foot 
in depth the number of barrels, answering to the 
different diameters, are— 


For 5 feet diameter, . 4-66 barrels. 
‘ 


“« g6« “ 6-71 ‘ 
cc T & “ . - 9-13 “c 
“ge “ : 11-83 ““ 
« g « “ . .1)10 « 
“19 «“ “ . 18-65 “ 


By the above rule, the contents of barnyard 
cisterns and manure tanks may be calculated for 
any size-—Prairie Farmer, for July. 
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Extracts from a criticism by Prosper Merimée, of 
a Russiun work, on the literature and serfage 
of Russia. By M. lvan TounGHENEIP. 

(Translated from the Revue des Dewx Mondes, by T.) 

{Concluded from page 487.) 

Russian history at the commencement of the 
XVII century, is filled with the disastrous con- 
sequences, of the abolition of the St. George. 
Almost everywhere the lands remained unculti- 
vated, so that three years consecutive famine 
desvlated the centre of the empire. The peas- 
unts newly attached to the glebe, and still im- 
patient of the yoke, welcomed every audacious 
bandit us a liberator, and put themselves under 
his orders, as soon as he promised them the pil- 
lage of the cities and chateaux, and the exter- 
mination of their oppressors. With great facili- 
ty different impostors took the name of Deme- 
trius, and raised a rebellion of the people; this 
prodigiously increased the Cossack republics, and 
the immense armics that at many times they 
threw upon Poland, attest the agitated condition 
of Kussian society iv the first years of the X VII 
century, and the efforts of the peasants to es- 
cape from servitude. They were, however, van- 
quished, aud from their excesses they deserved 
to be. Some Russian writers, with the peculiar 
talent of their nation for defending bad causes, 
have tried so justify the memory of Boris; they 
have pretended that he did not wish to enslave 
the peasants, but merely to limit and interdict 
their wandering life. I wish him well; but 
what is the condition of free laborers, condemned 
to remain on the soil where they have been 
born, and which they can never possess. Their 
freedom evidently, of which they are interdicted 
the voluntary use, will soon be a burden to them ; 
it condemns them to accept the pay which the 
proprietor of the soil offers to them, or to die of 
hunger. Slavery therefore appears to be to them 
preferable to the uncertainty of their position. 

In a country new as Russia, an institution 
which dates from nearly three centuries, has been 
consecrated by time. The maujik is aceustomed 
to his fate, and he thinks of the St. George as 
we do of the Paradise, from which our first pa- 
rents were driven. If we may judge from the 
accounts of M. Tourgheneif, the characteristic 
trait of the Russian peasant is patience. This 
is a virtue, that the climate alune, in which he 
lives is able to develope, and the laws and nation- 
al habits coutribute greatly to maintain it. 
From his infaney even to his death, the serf 
obeys. Hence it comes, that the Russian is an 
excellent soldier, even when his instincts are not 
courageous, Searcely touched with the love of 
elory, and too sensible to have a vain ambition, 
he goes to the fire without enthusiasm, but be- 
cause it is the order, Prikaz, is the answer at 
all times. Penetrated with respect to his chief, 
whom he believes to be of a different species 
from himself, he does not take the trouble to 

















think and rarely to comprehend. They relate 
that in an engagement on the Baltic between the 
Swedes and the Russians, a Kussian vessel ran 
aground. The nearest vessel put boats into the 
sea and the captain ordered, ‘save the officers 
of the guard.” The sailors before tendering a 
boat hook to the heads they saw swimming, 
would demand: “ Are you an officer of the 
guard,” some one of the heads would reply, 
“No,” and disappear under the waves. 


It issaid that when excess of wrong treatment, 


anger and strong liquors, have put an end to 
this marvellous patience, the serf becomes a fe- 
rozious beast; but his rage is vented against 
men and not against the institutions that have 
made these men tyrants. A gentlemen, or as it 
more frequently happens, the steward of a gen- 
tleman, by dint of robberies, exaction, and vio- 


lence, pushes to extremitics the peasants of his 
village: they seize him and massacre him, some- 
times with the refinement of cruelty, and in the 
first heat of their fury, they slaughter all per- 
sons of condition who may fall into their hands ; 
but still the manorial right remains the same. 
Toward the middle of the last century, a sim- 
ple Cossack, named Taugatchef, already a bad 
subject and embroiled with justice, recollected 
that some persons had told him that he resem- 
bled Petre I1I. This prince had died some years 
before, from the accident we are acquainted with. 
In Russia, tradition bas sanctioned a practice 
by which a chief of rebels takes the name of- a 
prince, said to have escaped miraculously from 
the assassins. Taugatchef represented himself 
as Petre III, and raised a numerous army, com- 
posed of bandits like himself, and a great num- 
ber of foolish people. At their head he ravaged 
the south of Russia, pillaged great cities, and 
committed frightful eformities. The peasants 
brought them their lords who had tried to unde- 
ceive them, and they were soon hung upon the 
order of the impostor; but they were hung, on- 
ly, as rebels to their legitimate sovereign. Tau- 
gatchef did not make war against slavery ; af- 
ter having hung a gentleman, he gave his lauds 
to some villain of his band. 

Revolt and murder are happily rare exceptions 
in the manners of the Russian peasant, who 
cherishes more the recollection of good treat- 
ment, than he bears rancor for the injustice from 
which he has suffered. Humble and resigned, 
he believes that his master has a reason, even 
when he treats him most harshly, At the most, 
he thinks thus the good God has willed, and 
that it would be a great sin for him to go con- 
trary tothe order of things. Unhappily one of 
the saddest effects of slavery is, that it corrupts 
all that it surrounds, and too. often the most 
generous natures are depraved by the lessons of 
servants, always interested in divining the weak- 
nesses of their masters, and in flattering their 
passions. Who would resist the impulse of a 
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power without limits? Demand animpossibility 

of a maujik, aud he will try to obey. Hismas- 

ter is accustomed to regard hiw as his property, 

which he can use and abuse, and man being of 

all animals the one from which the most can 

be drawn, he is the most abused. 
Notwithstanding M. Tourghenief has avoided 
the summing up of slavery in its terrible and 
tragic aspect, there are in his book some scenes 
which tear the heart. Itis by the example of 
contrast, so frequent in Russia, that we see the 
most refi:ed western civilization, with the cus- 
toms of ancient barbarity. I recommend to the 
reader, a chapter styled the Burgomaster. This 
name is given to a magistrate, who governs for a 
lord, a village of serfs. I need not say, that 
they have nothing in common with the respectable 
German Burgomasters, from whom they have bor- 
rowed and disfigured the name. The lord of 
the Bourgomaster referred to in this chapter, is 
a young man of fashion, who passes his sum- 
mers on his estates. He has travelled over Eu- 
rope, understands all its languages, and has im- 
ported to“ his home every species of luxury. 
His country mansion, admirably kept, would do 
honor to an English lord. His table is excel- 
lent, his livery magnificent; but in all the 
house there is something overstrained and con- 
trary te nature, which saddens at first sight. 
All this fine order is owing to a certain mystery 
which we are not slow to discover. 

The young lord is at breakfast conversing 
gaily with a friend. He pours out into a glass 
some Bordeaux wine, and finds that the wine is 
some degrees above the temperature ordered af- 
ter Brillat-Savariu. ‘“ How is this?” says he 
to his steward, without anger or elevation of the 
voice. The domestic convinced of his negli- 
gence twists his napkin, but has not the power 
to reply. The young gentleman rings a bell; 
there entersa great fellow with a bad countenance, 
he is the flogger of this beautiful country man- 
sion. The master says to the delinquent, coldly 
but negligently, “Go.” They carry him away, 
and it is the care of the flogger to take him so 
far, that his cries may not incommode the noble 
host of the chateau. M. Tourghencif might 
have added, that in the city the bastinado is ad- 
ministered still more politely. A young lady 
gives to her servant with whom she is dissatis- 
fied, a perfumed billet, to carry to the commis- 
sary of the police. ‘The Princess ——— prays 
the commissary to chastise the bearer.” The 
new Bellerophon remits the fatal letter, to which 
there is no want of doing honor. He gives to 
the patient not a receipt, but a certificate, which 
excuses him from showing his back, and as jus- 
tice in no country is gratuitously administered, 
the victim pays for the rods, We see herea 
mixture of their patriarchal institutions, with 

_ the administrative regularity of the west. I 
avow that I like better the old Muscovite barba- 
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rity, and the master himself beating his serf 
with whom he is drunk, and will be soon drunk 
again. It appears, at least, M. Tourgheneif so 
ussures us, that the peasants are of the same 
opinion. ‘“ He who loves well, chastises well,” 
suid one of the masters of the old stamp, who 
had just beaten one of his men, called by the 
writer his tavern keeper. Half an hour after 
the tavern keeper was seen walking as though 
nothing had happened, cracking nuts. “ How 
is it now brother? Have they chastised thee to- 
day? Why has thy master beat thee?” ‘He 
had a reason sir, certainly ; with us, men are not 
beaten without a cause,—no, nothing of the 
kind. With us, it is the baron, (lord), he is 
not as they are there. With us it is the ba- 
ron—ha! ha! ha! and such a baron; he has 
not his equal in all the government, go.” 
Rabelais calls squire Gaster the first master of 
arts in the world; if he had gone to Russia he 
had without doubt given this title to Marshal 
Baton (stick or cudgel). By means of this 
last instructor in “all honest discipline,” there 
is no sort of trade that the maujik is not made 
to try to learn. It is necessary to read in the 
memoirs of a Russian Hunter, a pretty chapter 
entitled Lgof. This word, very difficult to pro- 
nounce in French, (and we may add in English 
also,) is the name of a village where the author 
goes to hunt ducks, and encounters on the banks 
of a lake without any fish, a fisherman. The 
lord of the place had found it necessary to have 
a fisherman, and had given the office, impossible 
of fulfilment in that locality, toa “pauvre dia- 
ble,” named Kauzma Soutchak. Before his ap- 
pointment as fisherman, he had more than one 
employment ; he had been a coachman, but knew 
not how to drive; afterwards he had been a 
huntsman, without knowing how to manage a 
horse ; beaten because he had let his horse fall, 
and become too lame for the chase, one of his 
masters made him a cook, but only for the coun- 
try. In the country even, his sauces appeared 
too bad, and they sent him as an apprentice to 
a shoemaker ; soon after this his master died, 
and his heir recalled Soutchak to his village, and 
gave him a business which he could not compre- 
hend, and of which he knew not even the name. 
He was. called to be kaftchenak (probably for 
kanfetchek), maker of confectionary. ‘ What 
is thy employment there?’ we demanded of 
him. “Isit I that know?” said he; I only was 
to have the office, and I have become of the 
name of Anton and not Kauzma; madame has 
ordered it thus.” With each master that bought 
or inherited Soutchak, he had a new employ ; 
he has many changes. “‘ They have made mean 
actors play upon the theatre. Yes our lady has 
made a theatre in a great chamber.” ‘ What 
is thy employment, I beg pardon. What dost 
thou do upon the theatre?” “Oh you know not. 
They take me and dress me; I march this way 
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with these habits; I stop, I sit down, they say 
to me speak, and say this and that.” 

This actor per-force has other troubles, but we 
refer the reader to the work itself for further in- 
formation. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LUMINOSITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


There are few subjects more curious, and none 
perhaps less understood, than the occasional 
luminosity of certain plants and animals. We 
do not allude to that phosphorescence, which 
arises from decomposing substances, and which 
every one must have observed on putrid fish, 
decaying fungi, and the like; but to those lumi- 
nous appearances exhibited under peculiar con- 
ditions of the marigold, and by the female fire 
fly. The former phenomena are owing to the 
actual combustion of phosphoric matter in the 
atmosphere, precisely similar to that which takes 
place when we rub a stick of phosphorus on the 
walls of a dark chamber; the latter belong to 
peculiar states of growth and excitement, and 
seem at times to be ascribable to electricity, at 
others to phosphorescence, and not unfrequently 
to plain optical principles. It must be admitted, 
however, that not only are the causes but little 
understood, but that even the appearances them- 
selves are questioned by many, who would re- 
solve the majority of instances on record into 
mere visual delusions. It is, therefore, to little 
more than a recital of the better authenticated 
facts that we can as yet direct attention. 

Flowers of an orange color, as the marigold 
and nasturtium, occasionally present a luminous 
appearance on still, warm evenings; this light 
being either in the form of faint electric sparks, 
or steadier, like the phosphorescence of the glow- 
worm. The tuberose has also been observed in 
sultry evenings, after thunder, when the air was 
highly charged with electric fluid, to emit small 
scintillations, in great abundance, from such of 
its flowers as were fading. It is not always the 
flowers which produce the light, as appears from 
the following record :—‘In the garden of the 
Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, on the evening 
of Friday, September 4, 1835, during a storm of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by heavy 
rain, the leaves of the flower called CMnothera 
macrocarpa, a bed of which was in the garden 
immediately opposite the windows of the Manu- 
script Library, were observed to be brilliantly illu- 
minated by phosphoric light. During theintervals 
of the flashes of lightning, the night was execed- 
ingly dark, and nothing else could be distinguished, 
in the gloom except the bright light upon the leaves 
of those flowers. The luminous appearance con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for a considerable length 
of time, but did not appear to resemble any 
electric effect. 

Several of the fungi which grow in warm and 
damp places manifest a similar luminosity, and 
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that when in their most healthy and vigorous 
state. Delisle found itfin the agaric of the olive 
grounds near Montpelier, and what was curious, 
observed that it would not munifest itself in 
darkness during the day. The fungi of the coal 
mines near Dresden have been long celebrated 
for their luminosity, and are said to emit a light 
similar to that of bright moonshine. The spawn 
of the truffle, the most esteemed of the fungus 
family, is also accounted luminous; and from 
this cireumstance, way be collected at night in 
the truffle greunds. When in Brazil, Gardner 
discovered a highly shining fungal, which grows 
only on the leaves of the Pindoba palm. He was 
led to this discovery by ubserving one night a 
group of boys in the town of Natividale, playing 
foot ball with a luminous subject, which happened 
to be the agaric in question. Some varieties of 
the lichens are occasionally phosphorescent, and 
are more or less luminous in the dark. The 
subcorticalis, subterranea, and phosphorea, often 
spread themselves luxuriantly in caverns and 
mines, where they create an extraordinary degree 
of splendor. 

Another example, and perhaps the most 
wonderful of any, has been recently added to the 
list. The plant in question is an East India 
tree, the true family of which has not yet been 
ascertained, but which appears to be abundant 
enough in the jungle. A dead fragment was 
laid before a late meeting of the Asiatic Society 
in London, withan accompanying notice by Gene- 
ral Cullen. The plant was stated to have been dis- 
covered by a native who had accompanied Cap- 
tain Bean on a journey, and who, having been 
compelled by rain to take shelter at night under 
a mass of rock in the jungle, had been astonished 
at seeiug a blaze of phosphoric light over all the 
grass in the vicinity. The plant, though said to 
be only now discovered, has been long known to 
the Brahmins, who celebrate its luminous pro- 
perties in several of their mythological and poeti- 
cal works. The fragment exhibited to the 
society was dead, and perfectly dry; but on being 
wrapped in a wet cloth, and allowed to remain 
for some time, its luminosity was revived, and it 
shone in the dark like a piece of phosphorus, or 
perhaps somewhat paler, more like dead fish or 
rotten wood. This unnamed plant abounds in 
the jungles near the foot of the hills in the 
Madura district, and was found by Dr. Wallich 
in Burmah. Commenting on this novelty, Dr. 
Lindley remarks—‘ It is not at all improbable 
that it, or something having similar qualities, 
may exist in our English collections; and it is 
for that reason that we now mention it. We 
therefore advise gardeners to be on the outlook 
for this curious phenomenon, and to examine all 
such rhizomes as they may have in their posses- 
sion, in the hope of finding it: for assuredly 
they would hardly hit upon a thing of more in- 
terest. Plante habitually luminous, and con- 
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stantly so at night, and retaining their properties 
years after they are dead, and capable of being 
cultivated, as this Madras plant most certainly is, 
would form quite a new feature in our gardens, 
and are well worthy any degree of trouble that 
may attend their discovery. 

t must be observed, that the above instances 
of luminosity refer only to the living and healthy 
organism, and are independent of that phosphores- 
cence which is often exhibited during the decom- 
position of vegetable matter. That this light 
may sometimes depend upon phosphoric excretion, 
is very likely, as it has been found that the parts 
emitting it are most luminous when immersed in 
pure oxygen, and cease to emit when excluded 
from thatelement. This is precisely what would 
take place with a stick of phosphorus and it may 
be, that at certain seasons phosphoric substances 
are taken up from the soil by the growing vege- 
table, and excreted under those conditions of 
warmth, moisture, and atmospheric influence 
above alluded to. It is equally evident, if ob- 
servers are not mistaken as to the scintillating 
nature of the light occasionally emitted, that 
there must be some other cause than phosphores- 
cence, and to no agency can it with more likeli- 
hood be ascribed than to electricity. ‘The earth 
and atmosphere are often in different electric 
states, and where so, the leaves and spikelets of 
vegetables would afford the most prominent points 
for the elimination of the passing fluid. Besides 
the luminosity rising from phosphorescent or 
electric matter, there is sometimes light occa- 
sioned by actual combustion of the volatile oils 
which are continually flying off from certain 
plants. Thus the atmosphere surrounding the 
dictamnus or fraxinella, a shrub inhabiting the 
Levant, will inflame upon the application of fire, 
and yet the plant not be consumed. 

Turn we next to luminosity in animals—a 
phenomenon which has been observed and com- 
mented on from the earliest times of natural his- 
tory. And here, again, we throw out of view 
those instances of phosphorescence, which arise 
from decomposition, and which have been ob- 
served over the spots where animals are buried, 
or on their bodies even before death, as in cases 
of human consumption. As in the vegetable, so 
in the animal kingdom, luminosity is a rare and 
somewhat irregular phenomenon, appearing not 
in the higher and more perfect races, but chiefly 
in the obscure and least important. The most 
vivid, perhaps, of all luminous ereatures is the 
lantern-fly of the tropics—the Fulgora lanter- 
naria of Linneus—which attains a length of 
three or four inches. It affords a light so great, 
that travellers walking by night are said to be 
enabled to pursue their journey with sufficient 
certainty if they tie one or two of them toa stick, 
and carry this before them in the manner of a 

. torch. It is common in some parts of South 
America, and is described by Madame Merian in 


her work on the insects of Surinam. ‘The Indiang 
once brought me (says she,) before 1 knew that 
they shone by night, a number of these lantern 
flies, which I shut up in a large wooden box. In 
the night they made such a noise, that I awoke 
in a fright, and ordered a light to be brought, not 
being able to guess from whence the noise pro- 
eceded. As soon as I found that it came from 
the box, I opened it, but was still more alarmed, 
and let it fall to the ground in my fright, at see- 
ing a flame of fire come out of it; and as many 
animals came out, so many different flames ap- 
peared. When I found this to be the case, I re- 
covered from my alarm, and again collected the 
insects, much admiring their splendid appearance.’ 
The light, she adds, of one of these insects is so 
bright that a person may see to read a newspaper 
by it. The phosphorescence proceeds entirely 
from the hollow part, or lantern, of the head, no 
other part of the animal being luminous. It is 
but proper to add that, notwithstanding this posi- 
tive statement of Madame Merian, certain natu- 
ralists not only question, but altogether deny the 
possession of luminosity by any of the Fulgoride ; 
a denial, which, in our opinion, rests at best upon 
a very slender foundation. The luminosity of 
the insects differs at different times, and under 
different circumstances; and it by no means 
proves its non-luminous properties, because it 
gave forth no light, when examined by the 
naturalists in question. 





CELEBRATED ENGLISH OAKS. 


An English publication gives the following ac- 
count of the most celebrated oaks in England: 
The oldest oak in England is supposed to be the 
Parliament Oak, (from the tradition of Edward I. 
holding a Parliament under its branches) in 
Climpstone Park, belonging to the Duke of Port- 
land, the park being almost the most ancient on 
the island ; it was a park before the Conquest, 
and was seized as such by the conqueror. The 
tree is supposed to be 1500 years old. The 
tallest oak in England was believed to be the 
property of the same nobleman ; it was called the 
‘Duke’s walking stick,’ was higher than West- 
minister Abbey, and stood till of late years. The 
largest oak in England, is called Calthrop Oak, 
Yorkshire ; it measures 78 feet in circumference 
where the trunk meets the ground. The Three 
Shire Oak, at Worksop, is so called from its 
covering part of the counties of York, Notting- 
ham, and Derby. It had the greatest expanse of 
any recorded in this island, drooping over 767 
square yards. The most productive oak was that 
of Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. 
Its bark brought $1000, and its timber $3350. 
In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monmouth- 
shire, there is said to be a room 42 feet broad 
and 227 feet long, the floor and wainscots of 
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ns which were the productions of a single oak tree 

at grown on the estate. 
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. For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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>. If the accompanying lines are worthy a place 

m in the Intelligencer they are at thy disposal. 

} That 7th day with its shower and sunshine, seemed 

mf a fit emblem of the checkered scenes of life; the | 
y calm setting of the sun, like the passing away of 
)- a good spirit, and the bright Sabbath morning 

. which succeeded, a typeof the everlasting promises | 
¥ of heaven. Thine, 8. D. 

. A SEVENTH DAY EVENING. 

0 


The tall grass wore a greener hue 


T Since the falling showers, 

y Which hung like spangled drops of dew 
0 Upon the opening flowers. 

is The richness of Italian skies 

i- In gorgeous beauty dressed, 

- Can ne’er surpass the brilliant dies 


That sank that eve to rest. 


From o’er the eastern hills afar 
The silvery crescent rose, 


. While one by one a placid star 
of Lay on the blue repose. 
od The solemn hush of silence fell 
iA On hill and valley fair, 


it As though from nature’s heart would well 
e The sacred voice of prayer. 


The day was done. the week was o’er, 
‘When plodding toil should cease, 
And on the lap of rest once more 
Lay weariness in peace, 


The ponderous wheel of busy cares 
3. Once more had ceased to turn, 


: And holier thoughts and purer prayers 
e Breathed from the spirit’s urn. 

b, Fair visions of a higher life 

n i Fell calmly on that hour, 

t. i And backward rolled the surging strife 


With its all scathing power. 


+ @ 
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THE SNOWDROP IN THE POOR MAN’S 


WINDOW. 


It was a darksome alley 
Where light but seldom shone, 

Save when at noon a sun ray touched 
The little sill of stone 

Beneath the poor man’s window, 
Whose weary life was bound, 

To waste at one dull, ceaseless task 
The passing season round. 


Spring’s dewy breath of perfume, 
And Summer’s wealth of flowers, 
Or the changing hue of Autumn’s leaves 
Ne’er blest his lonely hours ; 
He knew too well when Winter 
Came howling forth again— 
He knew it by the fireless grate, 
The snow and plashing rain. 


Pierced by the frost-winds beating, 
His cheerless task he plied ; 

Want chained him ever to the loom, 
By the little window’s side; 

But when the days grew longer, 
He stole one happy hour, 

To tend, within a broken vase, 
A pale and slender flower. . 


How tenderly he moved it 
To catch the passing ray, 
And smiled to see its folded leaves 
Grow greener every day ; 
His faded eyes were lifted oft, 
To watch the Snow-drop bloom — 
To him it seemed a star of light 
Withih that darksome room. 
And as he gently moved it 
Near to the sun-touched pane, 
Oh! who can tell what memories 
Were busy is his brain ? 
Perchance his home in childhood 
In a sylvan valley lay; 
And he heard the voice of running strea ns, 
And the green leaves rustling play. 
Perchance a long-departed 
But cherished dream of yore, 
Rose up through the mist of Wantand Toil 
To bless his heart once more. 
A voice of music whispered 
Sweet words into his ear, 
And he lived again that moonlight o’er, 
Gone by for many a year. 


Or but the love of Nature 
Within his bosom stirred— 

The same sweet call that’s answered by 
The blossom and the bird; 

The free, unfettered worship 
Haid by the yearning soul, 

When it seems to feel its wing expand 
To reach a brighter goal. 

An aspiration, showing 
Earth binds us not her slave, 

But we crave a higher being, 
A life beyond the grave. 





t, The sun in glory had gone down 
e 1 ‘The crimson colored skies, 
And shed a holy radiance round 
° As when a good man dies. 
e 
e The mellow light and golden beams 
That lingered when he passed, 
i Seemed like the good dee is always seen, 
e The mantle backward cast. 
2 Througheut the watches of the night 
e ‘The hrightest stars that shone, 
e Seemed but to guide the spirit’s flight 
$ To its angelic home. 
f- And when the sabbath morning came, 
if So fair, serene aud calm, 
- I thought the crown of life was gained, 
‘ The harp and waving palm. 
Fit emblems are such days as this 
, ‘To man so often given, 
. Of bright millenniums of bliss 
- And holy hopes of heaven. 
d Carrié Best. 
of 10 mo. 6th, 1855. 





The object of all true education is to vitalize 
knowledge. Some teachers instruct their scholars 
very thoroughly, who never educate them at ail. 
They teach them to commit the rules of their 
arithmetic or grammar by heart, but never lead 
them to comprehend a single principle; make 
them learn thousands of names of places, without 
givivg them au idea of geography. 


| 
| 
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Correspondence of the Rochester Daily American. 
THE IRON DEPOSITS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE Superior, 1855. 

Hitherto the copper mines of Lake Superior 
have commanded the chief attention, and have 
been more favorably and widely known than the 
iron deposits in the same region; but I am in- 
clined to think the relative position of the two 
interests will soon be changed ; and at no dis- 
tant day the iron interest at Marquette alone, 
will weigh down many times the whole copper 
business of the upper peninsula. Three mate- 
rial facts concur to render this supposition pro- 
bable, viz: The inexhaustible supply of iron 
ore, its great purity, and the superior quality of 
the iron made from it. If these three great 
elements are in fact present, an iron interest 
must grow up here, and that too within a short 
period, of a magnitude fur beyond anything in 
this country, and perbaps in the world. 

It is dificult, by any description, to convey 
an adequate idea of the extent of this iron de- 
posit. Actual observation is necessary to a full 
appreciation of its wouderful character. The 
Jackson Mountain, or more properly hill, is 
about fourteen miles west from Marquette inthe 
midst of a dense forest, and was nearly inacces- 
sible uutil a road was cut through and broken. 
This furnishes the most satisfactory exhibition 
of the rock ore, asthe mountain has been opened 
and worked, exposing a naked ledge of blue 
black rock,—o/ solid iron rock, nearly as rich 
in its native bed as the best pig iron. A little 
beyond this ledge, in the forest, are some two 
or three blue black boulders of great size, rising 
three or four feet above the surface of the 
ground, to which, it is said, an Indian conducted 
a Mr. Carr in 1845, to show him what he called 
a specimen of the “ heavy stone,” and upon a 
tree close by is cut the name of Carr as discove- 
rer, and the date. He afterwards entered a 
mile square, making this point the centre of his 
location; and being a resident of Jackson, 
Michigan, he and others organized the Jackson 
Iron Company, and called this the Jackson Iron 
Mountain. Carr, however, was not the original 
discoverer. William Burt, Government Sur- 
veyor, had observed ore as early as 1841, at va- 
rious points between the “ Soo” and Marquette, 
among other places above the “ pictured rocks,” 
and in 1844 he, with his son John Burt, then 
both engaged in the Government Survey of these 
lands, discovered rock ore at various places for 
seven miles upon the ridges now known as the 
Jackson, the Cleveland and the Lake Superior 
Iron Mountains, the latter of which is now the 
property of John Burt, Heman B., Geo. H., 
and Samuel P. Ely. 

About two miles beyond the Jackson Iron 
Mountain, is the Cleveland, and about one mile 
west of that is the Luke Superior, at a distance 
of seventeen miles from Marquette. These are 





the principal, although not the only depo- 
sits of iron ore in the Peninsula. These hills 
are about the same in general appearance, rising 
about 100 to 120 feet, and are parallel ranges, 
rather than part of a continuous chain. Along 
the foot of these hills, and upon their sides, are 
boulders of rock detached by some means 
from the main bed, while in other places the 
rock crops out, and in others, especially Lake 
Superior Mountain, the ledge is uncovered for 
several ‘hundred feet in succession, literally a 
ledge of massive rock of unknown depth, for 
no shaft has been sunk to ascertain the depth of 
the deposit, in width from 500 to 1000 feet, and 
extending with frequent outcrops on the Lake 
Superior Mountain along a distance of three 
miles. 

The latter mountain is the one we examined 
most carefully, in visiting which, a party of us 
spent two days encamped in the wouds. It is 
entirely safe to say that there is more iron ore in 

| sight, needing no excavation to find it, than 

_can be removed in one generation, by the rail- 

(road now being constructed for the sole purpose 

| of carrying it to the lake, which it will do at 
the rate of six hundred tons per day. 

The ore is also far richer than any other 
found in the United States. A large portion of 
it will yield from 60 to 80 per cent., and it 
would be worth working if it yielded but 30. 
Its mineral richness is not the least singular fea- 
ture in the case. 

The quality remains to be considered. Dif- 
ferent kinds of iron are needed fir mechanical 
purposes ; one requiring a hard, another a soft, 
one a malleable, another a tenacious iron; and 
a mixture of ore is very common to secure the 
particular properties sought. A tough tena- 
cious iron is the best for heavy machinery of all 
kinds, and also for railroad iron. The iron made 
from this ore is said to be peculiarly tough and 
tenacious. It is said to be the only iron which 
is found to be tough enough to handle mass cop- 
per with when made into hooks. But there isa 
very significant recognition of the tenacity of 
this iron to be found in the fact, that E. K. Col- 
lins has established a forge here for the express 
purpose of getting out iron for the machinery 
of his new ocean steamship Adriatic, now build- 
ing, and he was, as I am told, induced to this 
by a series of experiments made upon the iron, 
which resulted in establishing its superior quality. 

The rock is easily blasted. At the Jackson 
mountain they have turned off 100 tons in a 
single blast. It is estimated that it can be 
done for 2s. per ton, which is owing to the brit- 
tle character of the rock, and its position above 
the surrounding surface. In its mineralogical 
character, I believe the ore is both specular and 
magnetic. The finest specimens in richness are 
of the granular species, but the bulk of the ore 
as we have seen the beds opened, presents a sur- 
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face somewhat laminated, glistening and sil- 
very. 

There are three small forges here engaged in 
making charcoal iron; and a good deal of ore 
is shipped from time to time down the lake ; but 
as yet nothing has been done in the way of 
using these vast deposits of iron on a scale com- 
mensurate with their importance. They are, 
however, preparing the way. Heman B. Kly 
is constructing a railroad to the Lake Superior 
lron Mountain at the expense of $200,000, and 
will have some seven miles of it in operation the 
present season. ‘To-day a freight engine of the 
first class, the ‘‘ Sebastopol,” was received from 
the dock and placed upon the first division of 
the road. The proprietors of the Jackson and 
Cleveland Mountain have constructed a frame 
railroad, which will commence operations this 
fall, and besides, the Sharon Company, who are 
part owners of the Jackson mine, are construct- 
ing an immense dock and breakwater, on which 
they have, as I am told, already expended be- 
tween $40 and $50,000. L. H. M. 





WONDERFUL CAVE. 
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letters, figures, and hieroglyphics appear, most 
of which, however, are so defaced as to render 
them unintelligible. Nevertheless, the figures 1, 


2, 6, and 7, are quite plain. Just above these ~ 


figures, the letters DON and CARLO are legi- 

ble. Further on, the letters J. H. S. appear on 

the wall. An arm of the main cavern has also 

been discovered, and has becn explored some 200 
ards. . A writer says : 

“The walls and ceiling of this extraordinary 
cave are pretty much the same as in the other 
rooms. The walls have a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary brilliancy, occasioned, 1 discovered, from 
the fact that, instead of stone, as we first believed, 
we found them to be of a metal, very much re- 
sembling sulphate of iron, but more of a silvery 
appearance. We had not proceeded very far, 
before we heard a rumbling noise that occasion- 
ally broke upon our ear in notes the most thril- 
ling and melodious I ever heard. We stood for 
a considerable time in breathless silence, to catch 
the most enchanting sounds that ever greeted 
the ear of man, and it was only at an interval that 
we could snmmon courage to explore its source, 
which we did, and were much surprised to find 
it proceeded from a gushing spring in the side of 


A most extraordinary cave was recently dis- | the wall, The sounds we heard we found to be 
covered in Howard county, between Glasgow | produced by the fall of the water, and varied by 
and Cooper’s bottom. One of the farmers in the | the current of air before alluded to, which we 
neighborhood, wanting rock to build, went to an | then found to be very strong. We each took a 


adjacent hill-side for the purpose of quarrying | hearty draught of the limpid water of this gush- 
them. In striking the earth with a hoe, a sound | ing spring, and, after surveying the diamond wall 
was emitted, plainly indicating that the hill-side , of the greatest natural curiosity in the world, we 
was hollow bencath ; and, proceeding to remove commenced retracing our steps to its mouth, 
the dirt covering the surface, he discovered a wall | when we found it to be quiie dark, and eight 
built of stone, evidently by human hands. This | o’clock at night.” — Missouri Statesman. 
he displaced, and it gave him entrance to the 
mouth of a cave, which he found a most extraor- | 
dinary natural curiosity. The cave has been ex- | 
plored to the distance of 500 yards. Twenty- ; 
five yards from the entrance is a sort of room, the| Our little neighbor, Noblesville, up north, 
sides of which present a brilliant and wonderful | seems determined to lead the State in devotion 
appearance. ‘The writer, who entered the cave | to temperance and hostility to the liquor traffic. 
with a lantern, says: i Only a few days ago we recorded its stinging 
‘I had not proceeded far, before I entered the | verdict in the case of a liquor seller who had 
principal chamber, that, by a single light, pre- | made a decent man a drunkard, and now we are 
sented the most magnificent scene | ever beheld. | called upon to relate an act if possible more 
The ceiling of this splendid cavern is some twen- | creditable to them. The story, as told us by a 
ty feet high, and of a hectagon form, the whole | gentleman of that place, runs thus : 
ceiling presenting a shining surface, as though it} An Irishman, whose name our informant did 
was set with diamonds.” . not know, got beastly drunk on Tuesday, a bit- 
Very near the mouth, another writer says, | ter cold day, and in order to raise money to buy 
there isa stone shaped like a horse, but not so | the liquor, pawned a portion of his clothes. To- 
large, being only about three feet high : wards evening he started for home, but being 
‘he bead, neck, and the body are entirely | overcome by liquor and we cold, he stopped 
finished, and a part of one hind-leg and all the | and tried to crawl into a deserted house a short 
rest is solid stone. ‘The neck is made of three | distance from the town, to sleep. He froze to 
pieces, and stuck or fastened together something | death ; and some time the next day his body was 
like cabinet-makers put the corners of drawers | discovered and brought to town and deposited 
together, ( dove-tailed); the rest is all solid.” in the court house. A good deal of feeling was 
In another part of the cave the walls on one | aroused in the place, and a Temperance lecturer 
side are very smooth. On these walls numerous from Ohio, calling himself the ‘ Ohio Self Sharp- 





FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS WORTH OF LIQUOR 
DESTROYED. 
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ener,” who happened to be in town, announced 
that he would preach the man’s funeral that 
night (Wednesday) at the Court house. When 
the time came a very large crowd was in attend- 
ance. The lecturer, with the poor Irishman’s 
corpse before him, spoke of the evils of intem- 
perance with such feeling and effect that the 
excitement of the crowd, when he quit, was 
intense. As soon as he was done, it was proposed 
that a committee of the oldest and most respec- 
table citizens of the place should wait upon the 
men, Messrs. Roquet & Russell, who had sold 
the liquor to the unfortunate man, and ascertain 
on what terms they would sell out and bind them- 
selves never to sell liquor in the town again. | 

The committee, with Dr. T. T. Butler at their 
head, at once went to see the liquor dealers, and 
were assured that for the cost of the liquor, 
(about $500) they would sell out, and bind them- 
selves as required. The committee returned to 
the meeting and reported, and it was at once de- 
termined to raise the money. One hundred and 
fifty dollars were raised in ten dollar contribu- | 
tions, and in a very short time enough wassecured | 
to justify the committee in closing their bargain | 
with the dealers. 

They at once proceeded to the grocery, secured | 
the liquor, brought it up to the Court House, 
burnt what of it would burn, and threw the rest | 
into the gutter. A bonfire was made of the! 
barrels; there was no more liquor in Noblesville | 
to make anybody drunk. Everybody, men and | 
women, old and young, the whole town in fact, 
turned out to witness the ceremony.—Judiana | 
State Journal. 





Ephraim says, that if men’s jaws were in-| 
tended for tobacco presses, they would have! 
screws in them. , | 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, , 
Frovr ano Meac.—Flour is in limited supply, and 
the market is quiet but prices firm Sales of standard | 
brands at $8 68; sales for home consumption at $8 75a 
$9 00 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 
at $9 25 a $10 00 per barrel. Little is doing in Rye 
Flour; sales are steady at $6 75. Penna. Corn Mea! is 
held at $4 50 per bbl., with light sales. | 
Gaain.—There is a fair supply of Wheat but prices | 
re barely maintaiued Sales of 4500 bushels prime | 
bushels of good Southern white, atloat. Rye is not so 
much in demand—2000 bushels Western sold at $1 25, | 
and 1000 bushels Pennsylvania at $123. Corn is 
scarce at 96c. afloat. A small lot of new sold at 60a 
65c. Oats are in fair demand; sales of ordinary and ' 
good Pennsylvania and Delaware at 43c. 
Carrie Marxer.—There was a slight falling of 
last week in the supplies of Beef Cattle and other | 
stock, though the arrivals have been quite equal to the | 
demand. At Torbert’s Avenue Drove Yar-l there ar- | 
rived 470 cattle, 100 cows and calves, 2000 sheep, and 
30 horses; the prices of which were, for Beeves, $8 to | 
$9 per 100 lbs. ; Sheep, $2 75 to $4 50 per head; and 
Lambs from $2 09 to $4 00. Cows and Calves sold 
Hogs in good demand, and were dis- 
posed of at from $9 to $9 25 per 100 Ibs. 





(sors The W; BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYsS.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term, 
No extra charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 

T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 

LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Ché@ster Co., Pa. 





; caine ane 

, LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this [Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh mouth 
next, and continue twenty 8. 

It is located ina health Wed pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Wat@, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distaot. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
maties and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Trerus.—For ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 


9th mo. 15--2m. 








References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Witiiam Parny, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Katcun, Camden, N. J. , 
Cuaries Wintiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricuar, No. 604 N. Filth St., Philada., 
Principal of th: Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


] ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
W a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joux 
Hunn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moone, No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

\FASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
Ss for sale by R. A. & J. J. Witniams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Wittiams, 
J. J. Witutams, 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaker. 





